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NEW STRENGTH TO 
OLD WORLD RAMPARTS 


By 


GENERAL OMAR N. BRADLEY 
Chief of Staff, United States Army 


HAVE accepted an invitation from the Department of 

State to comment publicly on the military security signif- 
icance of the North Atlantic Pact and its implementation. As 
a soldier, I reluctantly participate in discussion of a proposed 
treaty prior to its debate in the United States Senate; I have 
no desire to invade civilian responsibility for the conduct of 
foreign affairs. But the North Atlantic Pact, with its defense 
provisions, is so closely allied to our own armed strength that 
the American people deserve the candid opinions of their ap- 
pointed advisers. 

A year ago, when the seizure of Czechoslovakia jolted us 
into realization that we were neither at peace nor at war, there 
emerged from our consternation the rallying phrase of a “cold 
war.” And because the American people are most resolute in 
the face of conflict, this phrase not only alerted us to the danger 
of Russian expansion, but more importantly, its repetition has 
summoned the American people to seek within the community 
of western nations neighborly agreement for mutual security. 

With the signing of the North Atlantic Pact, we are no 
longer in need of the trumpet that sounded the warning 
phrase—“cold war.” We can too readily become the victims 
of our own slogans. If we do not soon renounce our catchword 
addiction . . . that “cold war” is the overture to real war, 
we may find ourselves with a mentality that accepts conflict 
as the inevitable end. This is precisely what we have denied 
by the North Atlantic Pact. The American people must free 
themselves from the tyranny of “cold war” thinking and 
measure the promises of this Pact in brighter hopes of peace. 

For the past year, the number one question mark of the 
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world has been the United States, not Russia. The Communists 
have demonstrated, by cynically reaching for what they wanted, 
that they know where they are going—and are getting there 
as fast as they can. 

With every peaceful means at our disposal, the American 
people have fed and nourished Europe—without giving the 
assurance to free people that our resolution goes deeper than 
dollars. In signing the North Atlantic Pact, at the invitation 
of friendly nations, we are conclusively demonstrating to the 
world that the United States shall no longer hide behind a 
mythical Atlantic Ocean which in time and space no longer 
exists. In signing the Pact with other nations, we have ac- 
knowledged that solitary armed might is little better than 
unarmed isolation. We have stated plainly that the security 
of our Nation is indivisibly bound to the security of all free 
peoples of the contracting globe . . . 

Militarily, the North Atlantic Pact may become just as 
important to American security as possession of the atomic 
bomb. Not only does it unite free nations whose common inter- 
ests and common frontiers are imperilled by aggression; but 
it frees us and our partners from the fear that a nation which 
would bravely resist aggression might find itself fighting 
friendless and alone. The North Atlantic Pact would deny 
to any aggressor the deadly opportunity to pick off single 
nations one by one. This reassurance is especially vital to 
those Western European nations whose boundaries lie within 
striking distance of instant land attack. It is equally important 
to the United States, whose occupation commitments have 
carried its international obligations east of the river Rhine. 

In providing a mutual agreement that would redress the 
balance of military power, the North Atlantic Pact supplements 
the European Recovery Program by furnishing additional 
security—already begun with economic recovery. It would en- 
able the free world to focus its strength nearer the danger, 
where it counts the most. It would help to discourage any ag- 
gressor by denying him the likelihood of even limited gains. 
Europeans know as well as we that neither American food, 
nor American wealth, nor even American arms can, in them- 
selves, save Europe from aggression. 

In the final analysis, Western Europe can be saved only by 
the Western Europeans. But to save themselves they must have 
the will and the means to resist. This will to resist is developed 
partly by possession of the means, and partly by the assurance 
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that they would be adequately helped in sufficient time. With- 
out these means and without these specific assurances of aid, 
any nation of Western Europe, if threatened by aggression, 
might fall the victim of despair. And that despair is worth a 
hundred divisions to an aggressor on the march. The North 
Atlantic Pact and some military assistance will provide both 
an’ assurance of aid and the means to resist. Together they 
can produce a will resolute enough to fight and firm enough 
to forewarn aggressors. 

Strategically, the North Atlantic Pact would enable free 
nations of the Old World and the New to funnel the great 
strength of our New World to the ramparts of the Old, and 
thus challenge an enemy where he would transgress. At present, 
the balance of military power is centered in the United States, 
three thousand miles from the heart of Europe. 


It must be perfectly apparent to the people of the United 
States that we cannot count on friends in Western Europe if 
our strategy, in the event of war, dictates that we shall first 
abandon them to the enemy—with a promise of later libera- 
tion. Yet that is the only strategy that can prevail if the military 
balance of power in Europe is to be carried on the wings of 
our bombers, and deposited in reserves this side of the ocean. 
It is a strategy that would produce nothing better than impo- 
tent and disillusioned Allies in the event of a war. Unless plans 
for common defense of the existing free world provide for the 
security of Western Europe, these people cannot be expected 
to stake their lives on the common cause. As long as the help- 
lessness of Western Europe would invite military aggression, its 
increasing prosperity shall grow more tempting to the armies 
from the east. Not until we share our strength on a common 
defensive front, can we hope to replace this temptation with 
a real deterrent to war. 

Without Western Europe, the New World would stand alone, 
an island of embattled freedom in a hostile and despotic world. 
Western Europe must count on us if it is to survive. And we 
must count on Western Europe if we are to endure. 

I know of no other expenditure that can produce greater 
security at a more reasonable cost than investment in a timely 
defense of the borders of Western Europe. There is no account- ° 
ing system that can compute our profit and loss in a mutual 
security plan. The priceless profit that we can realize is the 
profit that comes in the prevention of war. And if we fail to 
prevent it, our losses will be obscured in blood. 





“TO THE SHORES...” 


Major Rosert B. McBANE 


HE United States Marine Corps today is an organization 
with a clear-cut mission—amphibious warfare; and it is 
pursuing that mission with traditional drive and spirit. At 
every Marine Corps installation and school, at every level of 
training, the Corps is geared to the study of amphibious 
problems. From the debarkation nets used in boot training 
to the staff problems studied in the highest Armed Forces 
colleges, the Marine is concerned with landings. © 
This mission is defined in the National Security Act of 
1947, which assigns to the Marine Corps responsibility for pro- 
viding “fleet marine forces of combined arms, together with 
supporting air components, for service with the fleet in the 
seizure or defense of advanced naval bases and for the con- 


duct of such land operations as may be essential to the pro- 


”° 


secution of a naval campaign;” and for developing, “in co- 
ordination with the Army and the Air Force, those phases 
of amphibious operations which pertain to the tactics, tech- 
niques, and equipment employed by the landing forces.” 

In their Key West conference with the Secretary of Defense, 
in March 1948, the Joint Chiefs of Staff expanded this mission 
by assigning to the Corps primary interest in the development 
of the landing force tactics, techniques, and equipment which 
are of common interest to the Army and the Marine Corps. 
The Marines have accepted this assignment with confidence. 

What was known about amphibious operations in the years 
prior to World War II was mostly developed by the Marines. 
They pioneered new techniques in the early days of the 
Pacific war—learning, improving, and “writing the book” - 
. that was to be so valuable later in large-scale assaults, such 
as Normandy and the Philippines. Whether they are called 
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“sailors in foxholes” or “soldiers with sea-legs,” the Marines 
are recognized specialists in getting ashore with a rifle. 

Although larger than ever (except in war), the Marine 
Corps today is a relatively: small force. Its strength is limited 
by law to 108,200; and the current strength (as of 1 April 
1949) is around 82,000. The Joint Chiefs of Staff declared at 
Key West that, in assigning functions to the Corps, they did 
not contemplate “the creation of a second land army.” Ap- 
proximately one-third of the Corps is concerned with avia- 
tion, but these activities are geared to close support of ground 
troops in local fighting. Most of the planes are fighter-bombers. 
All pilots are carrier-trained. 

Active combat elements of the Marine Corps today are two 
divisions, one on each coast, and a provisional brigade on 
Guam. One air wing is assigned to each division. The key 
to unit organization is mobility and flexibility. Shortly after 
World War II, the Corps was reorganized and emphasis was 
placed on the battalion landing team as the basic element. 
This policy will be abandoned in September 1949, when the 
Fleet Marine Forces will again be reorganized, with emphasis 
on the regimental combat team as the basic element of the 


Ullicial U. S. Marie Curps Phow 
Major General Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., Commandant of the Marine 
Corps Schools at Quantico, confers with student staff members during the 
annual graduation CPX in North Carolina. 
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Marine division—a principle found to be more satisfactory 
after extensive testing in amphibious exercises. 

The landing force is generally composed of one or more 
divisions, each consisting of two or more regimental combat 
teams. However, the very nature of amphibious operations 
calls for decentralized control during the landing stages, and 
this decentralization extends down to the smallest units. For 
this reason, the independent action of small units is emphasized 
in training. The smallest unit is the fire team, composed of a 
corporal squad leader, a Browning Automatic Rifleman and 
his assistant, and a rifleman who also acts as scout and rifle 
grenadier. The squad is composed of three fire teams, and a 
platoon is made up of headquarters and three squads. Such 
supporting elements as bazooka, flame-thrower, and demolition 
squads, normally carried at battalion level, are assigned to 
companies as needed. 


The overall organization of the Corps is primarily on a 
coastal basis. Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps, under the 
Commandant, General Clifton B. Cates, is in Washington, 
D. C. In addition to exercising Corps-wide control, it has ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction over all Marine Corps activities gen- 
erally east of the Rocky Mountains. The area on the western 
seaboard is under the administrative control of the Department 
of the Pacific, in San Francisco, headed by Major General 
LeRoy P. Hunt. Headquarters, Fleet Marine Force, Atlantic, 
is in Norfolk, under Lieutenant General Keller E. Rockey; 
and his counterpart, Lieutenant General Thomas E. Watson, 
Commanding General, Fleet Marine Force, Pacific, has head- 
quarters in Pearl Harbor, T. H. The First Marine Division is 
at Camp Pendleton, California, with the First Air Wing at 
nearby El Toro. The Second Division is at Camp Lejeune, 
North Carolina, with the Second Air Wing at Cherry Point. 
Each Fleet Marine Force is under the operational command 
of the appropriate naval commander in the area. 


Other installations are Parris Island, South Carolina; Quan- 
tico, Virginia; and San Diego, California. Functions are 
paralleled so that boot (basic) training can be given on either 
coast—at Parris Island, Camp Lejeune, or San Diego. Certain 
enlisted specialist schools also are located at these bases, while 
all Marine officer schools, except supply, are concentrated at 
Quantico. Amphibious unit training is conducted in both 
Virginia and California. 

Virtually the entire Marine Corps today is made up of 
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Regulars. The exceptions include a few Reserve officer spe- 
cialists on extended active duty and some 18-year-old one- 
year enlistees, currently accepted in all the Armed Forces. 
And, with few exceptions, every Marine is basically a combat 
trooper. 

There are no arms or services in the Marine Corps, no 
insignia of branch; but enlisted men have their occupational 
fields, and others have their primary specialties. General 
duty officers may have one of six primary specialties: in- 
fantry; artillery; engineering; communications; tracked ve- 
hicles; or aviation. Each officer, normally entering his primary 
specialty as a second lieutenant, carries the specialty through 
the grade of lieutenant colonel. He may have additional 
specialties or assignments outside his primary field, but they 
will be only temporary details. In the rank of colonel and 
above, an officer may command any of the primary specialties, 
or combinations of them, since all are combat activities. 


Much of the technical schooling of officers and enlisted men 
is given in cooperation with the other services, particularly 
the Army. Marine aviators, however, are trained in Navy 
schools. It is estimated that 40 per cent of all Marine officers 
ultimately participate in branch specialist courses of the Army, 





Vilicial U. S. Marine Corps Photo 


Rifles are inspected during formal guard mount, Parris Island. 
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Navy, or Air Force. In addition, several Marine officers each 
year attend the Army Command and General Staff College, 
Naval War College, Air University, Armed Forces Staff Col- 
lege, National War College, and Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces. Training for special assignments—including 
personnel administration, law, electronics and ordnance engi- 
neering—is provided in post-graduate courses at the Naval 
Academy and at civilian colleges. 

The real making of a Marine officer, however, is at the 
Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Virginia, the “seat of all 
Marine learning.” Here, in effect, is a university, with col- 
leges for training officers and for developing amphibious war- 
fare tactics and techniques. This 30-mile-long reservation, 35 
miles south of Washington on the Potomac River, was estab- 
lished as a Marine Corps base in 1917; but its military history 
pre-dates that time considerably. In 1608, Captain John Smith 
with “fourteen adventurers” in an open barge fought Indians 
along Quantico Creek—and Quantico residents of today stoutly 
insist those “adventurers” were the Marines of that period. 
Quantico, with its permanent buildings, airfield, schools, and the 
Marine Corps Museum, is one of the showplaces of the Corps. 
The 60,000-acre reservation contains firing ranges which can 
accommodate weapons of all types, up to and including the 
155mm gun, the heaviest Marine artillery weapon. Other ranges 
provide realistic battle training in particular problems, such as 
assaulting a town or village. At the entrance to the base, the 
famous statue of the Iwo Jima flag raisers, mounted on a pedes- 
tal of rocks, stands as a tribute to uncommon valor. 


At Quantico are the three principal schools of the Marine 
Corps: The Basic School, for newly commissioned second lieu- 
tenants; the Amphibious Warfare School, Junior Course, for 
captains and majors; and the Amphibious Warfare School, 
Senior Course, for field grade officers. These schools represent 
the three major steps in the development of a Marine officer. 
In addition, the Quantico “university” includes a Communica- 
tions Officers School; an Ordnance School; and an Air Obser- 
vation School. 

In training both officers and enlisted men, formal schooling 
has high priority. Other activities are expected to operate 
under strength, if necessary, in order to maintain school quotas. 

When a new officer enters The Basic School, he begins a 
school career which, on the average, will account for approxi- 
mately one in every ten years of his active Marine Corps service. 
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Officer schooling follows a definite flow plan, consistent with 
advancement in rank. School tours are interspersed with field 
duty and staff assignments. : 

The Basic School gives a nine months’ course for newly 
commissioned lieutenants in those subjects “pertaining to the 
duties and responsibilities of a Marine officer ashore or afloat, 
and of an infantry platoon commander in particular.” The 
course provides an introduction to all infantry weapons; tactical 
instruction through the battalion level, with emphasis on the 
squad, platoon, and company; and training in the employment 
of supporting weapons in coordination with infantry. It in- 
cludes indoctrination in command procedures and staff func- 
tioning, as well as instruction in basic technical and adminis- 
trative subjects. Upon completion of The Basic School, officers 
are assigned to the Fleet Marine Forces, where they normally 
perform at least one year of service in the infantry before 
being assigned to further training leading to a primary specialty. 

The Amphibious Warfare School, Junior Course, trains cap- 
tains and majors for command and staff duties within regi- 
mental combat teams or air groups of the Fleet Marine Forces. 





Uliciai UU. 3S. Marine Corps Photo 


Marines practice debarkation for assault landings on a mock-up hung 
with cargo nets. 
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Particular emphasis is placed on the coordinated employment 
of air, naval and ground elements in amphibious operations. 
The Marine officer normally enters this nine months’ course 
either immediately before or shortly after attaining his ma- 
jority. Nearly 1000 hours of the course are conducted jointly 
for the entire student body; the remaining 300 hours are 
given separately to aviation officers and general duty officers. 

The Amphibious Warfare School, Senior Course, trains lieu- 
tenant colonels for division or corps staff duty, with primary 
emphasis on advanced doctrines and techniques of amphibious 
warfare. This nine months’ course normally is attended by field 
officers who have completed twelve to eighteen years of com- 
missioned service. Some officers, however, may be assigned 
instead to the Army Command and General Staff College. All 
Senior Course students attend the same classes. The subjects 
taught are generally the same as in the Junior Course, but the 
approach is on a much higher level, with emphasis on the divi- 
sion and corps. 


The climax of all three schools comes near the end of the 
school year, when the students are formed into command and 
staff echelons for a 20-day command post exercise. This con- 
sists of a 250-mile oversea movement from Quantico to the 
beaches of North Carolina. The first 10 days are devoted to 
student planning for the problem; the last 10 to carrying it 
out. It is conceived on the corps level, with two divisions and 
a regimental combat team represented by student staffs. School 
troops and other elements borrowed from Second Marine Divi- 
sion bring the total personnel to around 800. This is the pay- 
off of eight months’ study. If the school solutions fail to work, 
or if the operation hits a snag, it is up to the student-staffs 
to straighten things out on the spot. 


Throughout the schools, every type of teaching device is em- 
ployed, including lectures, demonstrations, conferences, field 
exercises, and committee problems. In the Senior Course, par- 
ticularly, discussion groups and committee studies are used. 
Map exercises frequently are held, with students divided into 
opposing staffs—one in defense of a position and the other in 
the attack. Faculty members serve as umpires. 

A number of Army, Navy, and Air Force officers together 
with British and Canadian officers, attend the Senior Course 
each year. Enrolled in the current Junior Course are officers 
from Argentina, Brazil, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela. The ex- 
change of Marine Corps officer instructors with professional 
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schools of the Army, Navy, and Air Force is increasing. Cur- 
rently, Marine Corps officers are assigned for liaison and as in- 
structors at every top level school in the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, at many service schools, and at all unified schools. 
Original procurement of Marine officers is accomplished by 
various methods. Each year a few graduates of the U. S. Naval 
Academy (about 55 expected in 1949) are commissioned in the 
Marine Corps, the allocation being made by the Secretary of 
the Navy from volunteers. Also, one-sixth of all Naval ROTC 
graduates are commissioned in the Regular Marine Corps or the 
Marine Corps Reserve. Apart from these Naval sources, Regu- 
lar commissions are available to qualified enlisted personnel of 
the Marine Corps who have an educational equivalent of four 
college years. Commissions in a limited duty status are pro- 
vided for enlisted Marines of the first two pay grades and 
officers of warrant grade—with more than ten years of service. 
Marine pilots, required to operate aircraft from land bases 
or carriers, are naval aviators trained basically by the Navy. 
Some are selected from the Naval Aviation Cadet Program; 
others are former Marine Corps ground officers who have com- 
pleted prescribed courses of the Naval Air Training Command. 
A unique procurement method is the Platoon Leaders’ Pro- 
gram, established in 1935. Under this plan, students at certain 
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Boots receive instruction on the .30 caliber machine gun. 
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accredited colleges and universities may earn Reserve com- 
missions in the Marine Corps by attending two summer train- 
ing periods of six weeks each. They are not required to study 
naval science courses during the academic year, as are NROTC 
students. Normally, the summer training follows the sopho- 
more and junior years. Participants are enlisted in the grade 
of corporal during the first year and are promoted to sergeant 
in the second year. They are subsisted and paid only during 
the summer training period. Reserve commissions are awarded 
upon graduation from college. Through this program, nearly 
1000 new Marine Reserve officers are commissioned each year. 
In addition, a number of Regular commissions are granted 
directly to exceptional college graduates who are not members 
of the NROTC or Platoon Leaders’ Course programs. 


An extensive summer training program for Marine Reservists 
is carried out annually, with most of the individual training 
for officers conducted at Quantico. Capsule courses’ are given 
in The Basic School and in both Junior and Senior Amphibious 
Warfare Schools. Naval ROTC students selected for Marine 
Corps commissions take the short Basic Course between junior 
and senior college years. Members of the Platoon Leaders’ 
Course program also come to Quantico for six weeks’ summer 
training—in effect, a shortened Basic Course. More than 1800 
will train at Quantico during the summer of 1949. The Am- 
phibious Warfare Schools, Junior and Senior, offer short 
courses to qualified USMC Reserve officers. This year, approxi- 
mately 70 Reservists are expected to take the Junior Course, and 
20 the Senior Course. 


Three Reserve artillery battalions, comprising more than 
1500 officers and enlisted men, will train at Quantico during 
the summer of 1949 under the guidance of a Regular artillery 
unit of the Second Marine Division. Most Organized Reserve 
units train at Camp Lejeune and Camp Pendleton. In all, 
ground units of the Organized Reserve number approximately 
21 infantry battalions; five 105mm howitzer battalions; four 
155mm howitzer battalions; 2 amphibious tractor battalions; 1 
tank battalion; 1 engineer battalion; 7 engineer companics; 4 
signal companies; 16 rifle companies; and 1 tank company. Re- 
- serve air units include 27 fighter squadrons and 8 ground con- 
trol intercept squadrons. 

In the summer of 1949 a new carcer guidance program for en- 
listed Marines will be initiated. Under the new program, grades 
7 and 6 are considered exploratory and are apprenticeship steps. 
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Grades 5 and 4 sce the beginning of specialization under close 
supervision. Promotions through grade 4 are made locally, 
with technical examinations for promotion to grades 5 and 4. 
All promotions to grade 3 and higher are made on the basis of 
Corps-wide compcelilion. In grade 3, a Marine normally 
enters the supervisory arca, with direction over homogeneous 
groups of spccialists. In grades 2 and 1, he has supervi- 
sory responsibilitics over hetcrogencous groups combining many 
related skills. Warrant officers are on a still higher super- 
visory level, usually with responsibility for an entire occupa- 
tional field. The program will take effect fully in October 
1949, after all enlisted Marines have been reclassified into 70- 
odd occupational ficlds and all technical examinations have 
been prepared. After that, examinations for promotion will be 
given every six months, 

Marine Corps enlisted training is given on the job where 
practicable. Specialist training is about equally divided be- 
tween the Marine Corps specialist schools and the enlisted 
schools of the other services. Approximately fifteen per cent 
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A conference during a field problem of the Amphibious Warfare School, 
Senior Course. 
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of all recruits completing the initial ten weeks’ boot training 
are assigned directly to specialist schools, on the basis of AGCT 
type aptitude tests. The others go to the Fleet Marine Forces or 
to other organizations. Here individual training is given in 
amphibious operations. More specialized amphibious training 
is given in Troop Training Units at Little Creek, Virginia, and 
Coronado, California. A Sea Indoctrination School is operated 
on each coast. 

Each Marine may expect a tour of sea duty sometime during 
his career, consisting primarily of ship security and antiair- 
craft gunnery. The normal Marine ship complements are ap- 
proximately as follows: battleship, 90 enlisted Marines and 
three officers; carrier, 70 enlisted and three officers; cruiser, 40 
enlisted and two officers. 

A catalyst in the making of Marines is their esprit de corps. 
This peculiar quality evades definition or explanation; but 
certain unique aspects of Marine Corps training: and career 
programs provide clues to its development in the individual. 

Every Marine is trained as a fighting man. He must keep 
that proficiency. Every time a Marine Corps officer or enlisted 
man is promoted, he must take a general military subjects 
examination, including basic infantry weapons and tactics at 
the appropriate level; and every Marine must fire his basic 
weapons for record once a year. Every unrestricted officer must 
be capable of commanding an infantry organization commen- 
surate with his rank, in addition to commanding appropriate 
organizations within his primary field. Thus, no matter what 
his current specialty, the Marine realizes, at all times, that he 
is first and always a combat trooper. The recruiting sergeant 
on duty in a large city knows that he could, on a minute’s 
notice, take a squad into combat. The captain who is serving 
as public information officer of a large headquarters knows 
that he could immediately take command of a company in an 
amphibious operation. This confidence in his basic fighting 
ability has much to do with the pride of every Marine, in him- 
self and in the Corps. 


The size of the Corps also contributes to morale. Every 
Marine thinks of himself as a member of a small, elite force 
with each individual vitally important to the team. Enlisted 
men are close to their officers; and it is impressed upon every 
recruit that if he lets down the man next to him, he lets down 
the team and the whole Marine Corps—and its 173-year-old 
tradition. He is given a lot to live up to. 
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SAVINGS BY 
THE MILLIONS 


By 
J. C. Roop 


VER since the National Security Act of 1947 gave impetus 

to the program, the National Military Establishment— 
without ostentation or fanfare—has been working toward the 
joint utilization of facilities and services and the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary duplication and overlapping. Annual sav- 
ings running into the millions are expected to be realized. Costs 
have been cut—judiciously, after careful study and evaluation 
so as not to impair efficiency of function. Barriers of tradition 
have been overcome. Streamlined techniques have been intro- 
duced, to wring full value from every dollar budgeted for na- 
tional defense. 

By joint use of hospitals, repair shops, service schools, bases; 
by pooling transportation, procurement, research, supply fa- 
cilities; by clubbing together to get reduced rates for metered 
utilities—the Army, Navy, and Air Force are achieving in- 
creasing economies in every sector of the globe. Already 400 
economy projects, accomplished or under way, are expected to 
produce a saving of $56,517,421. Of this total, an estimated 
$25,369,006 will be recurrent savings that will be repeated yearly. 
The remainder will be immediate, one-time economies. Since 
only projects susceptible to cost analysis are included in this 
total, the $56,517,421 estimate is a minimum one. It does not 
include economies resulting from the recent unification of pub- 
lic information and troop information and education activities. 

Savings great and small make up the multi-million total. 
They range from the adoption of a uniform plan for issuing 
monetary clothing allowances in all the military services, for 
an estimated annual saving of $8,105,680, to the maintenance 
of five Army vehicles by the Presque Isle Air Force Base, for 
a saving of $1500 annually in travel costs. From Goose Bay to 
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Munitions Board, National Military Establishment, 
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the Philippines, cost consciousness and efficiency awareness 
have been transmuted into dollars and cents economies, by 
applying the principles of specialization and division of labor 
on a unified all-service basis. 

The Munitions Board Committee on Facilities and Services 
coordinates and supervises the overall effort. Under its juris- 
diction, nine area subcommittees—composed of Army, Navy, 
and Air Force officers—are combing their assigned areas in 
continental United States, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and the Panama 
Canal Zone for methods of streamlining operations.* Reports 
from the field, detailing the steps taken, are transmitted to the 
Munitions Board in Washington, where 30 subcommittees and 
panels study the feasibility of applying these consolidations and 
economies throughout the Armed Forces. 


Within the National Military Establishment, the Research 
and Development Board functions as a clearing house ‘to elim- 
inate duplication in research activities. Among the projects 
made available for all-service use: a miniature gyrocompass; 
a lightweight airborne D-4 tractor; an ice mechanic’s kit; and 
other technical developments. By coordinating and disseminat- 
ing research findings throughout the services, it is estimated 
that a one-time saving of $6,912,000 will be made, with an 
annual recurring saving of $5,156,400. 

The Navy and the Air Force are cooperating in the develop- 
ment of common use items, including the Link Celestial Navi- 
gational Trainer for practice in polar navigation, and a new 
pictorial recognition manual. Various navigation, bombardment 
and target charts, and instrument approach procedures, are 
used in common; and both services are cooperating in a study of 
snow and ice conditions in the Arctic. Navy food research per- 
sonnel—along with Army and Air Force—use the facilities 
of the Army Quartermaster Food and Container Institute at 
Chicago, for an estimated $900,000 saving. Army manuals and 
films on Quartermaster-procured equipment and supplies alone 
save the Air Force an estimated half million dollars annually. 

Combined training for the services—a principle already 
firmly established in such top level schools as the National 
War College, Industrial College of the Armed Forces, and 
Armed Forces Staff College—has its financial advantages as 
well. In addition to the obvious benefit of promoting inter- 
service understanding, an estimated $2,000,000 will be saved. 


* An article in an early issue of THe Dicest will describe the work of 
the Western Area Subcommittee. 
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Unifying the training of information specialists, both officer 
and enlisted, at the Armed Forces Information School will 
result in estimated saving of more than $100,000 annually. 
Other instances of inter-service cooperation: Air Force enlisted 
men are trained at the Navy Photographers’ Mates School at 
Pensacola, while Navy fighter pilots learn the fine points of 
P-80 aircraft operation at the Air Force Pilot School, Williams 
Air Force Base, Arizona. Both Navy and Air Force personnel 
are trained at the Army Chemical Corps School, the Army Sub- 
sistence School in Chicago, the Quartermaster School, Camp 
Lee, and the Engineer Center, Fort Belvoir. 


Far-reaching economies in purchasing and procurement—as 
yet unestimated—are being effected by parceling out purchase 
responsibility for 90 major groups of products. The Navy, for 
example, buys hand tools for the three departments; the Army 
buys automotive equipment; and the Air Force buys photo- 
graphic materials. An Armed Services Petroleum Purchasing 
Agency buys petroleum, oils, and lubricants for the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. Materials testing laboratories and inspec- 
tion facilities are used jointly; and actual working staffs have 
been merged in many instances. In New York City, a consolida- 
tion of Navy and Army procurement in one headquarters saves 
an estimated $47,000 annually. 

Many millions of dollars have been saved by coordinating sur- 
plus property procurement. Excess stocks from each depart- 
ment are listed centrally, for the use of any department need- 
ing them. Aircraft procurement programs have been scheduled 
on a joint basis, to avoid competition for available production; 
and single-service purchase responsibility has been assigned for 
major items of aeronautic equipment. 

Army Engineer staffs, trained in the acquisition and disposal 
of real estate and in contracting for construction of buildings 
and ground facilities, act as agents for the Air Force. The Army 
also procures, stores, and issues certain common engineer, 
ordnance, and chemical supplies and equipment for the Air 
Force. With the Army Ordnance Department performing stock 
control accounting of spare parts for the Air Force, an esti- 
mated $208,675 annually is saved. 

The bringing together of the Armed Forces in a single estab- 
lishment points up the diversity of catalogue references used 
for identifying items of supply. Fifteen different catalog sys- 
tems currently are used, with 5,000,000 items listed. A uniform 
catalog system is being worked out, identifying each item by 
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a single name, description, and number—cutting in half the 
number of items listed. 

With sickness and casualties a mighty leveler, medical care 
in the services is moving toward a unified solution. As a result 
of the Hawley Board study and directives issued by the Secre- 
tary of Defense, patients from one department may be hos- 
pitalized in facilities maintained by another. In several in- 
stances, Army general hospitals are furnishing station hospital 
care to nearby Air Force bases. 

Typical of the consolidations and economies are those in 
Armed Forces communications. The Navy makes available to 
the Air Force a duplex channel of its multichannel radio cir- 
cuit between Washington and the Canal Zone, for an estimated 
$70,000 annual saving. Combined teletype circuits in the 
Fourth Army Area will save an estimated $35,043 annually. 
Distributing weather maps through a National Facsimile Net- 
work will save the services an estimated $119,213 each year. 

With the Army assigned responsibility for overland trans- 
port and the Navy providing seaborne transport, considerable 
savings have been effected. The Army, for example, transports 
Navy and Air Force patients in Army hospital cars, and sup- 
plies troop kitchen cars for the other services upon request. 
The tank car movement of all liquid properties of the National 
Military Establishment, as well as those of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, is handled by the Army. Navy use of Army rail 
tank cars for the eight months ending June 1948 saved an 
estimated $150,000. In air transport, a far-reaching saving was 
accomplished by merging the Naval Air Transport Service 
and the Air Transport Command into the Military Air Trans- 
port Service, to eliminate overlapping of trunk routes. 


Joint use of office, warehouse, and cold-storage space, as well 
as shared use of camps, proving grounds, and shops by the 
military departments and the civilian components, account for 
a one-time estimated saving of $3,319,000 and an annual esti- 
mated saving of $62,800. The Quartermaster General contracts 
for commercial storage space for the Army and Navy. At 
Williamsburg, Virginia, and Bayonne, New Jersey, the Army 
uses Navy cold storage plants, for an estimated annual saving 
of more than $500,000. Storage at the Naval Dry Docks, South 
Boston, saves the Army $52,800 a year. 

In Alaska, the Navy is constructing a cold storage building for 
Army-Navy use at Adak, and facilities for the Air Force near 
Point Barrow. The Army, on the other hand, is constructing 
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Navy buildings in the Philippines. The Army Engineers, long 
skilled in construction operations, are performing dredging 
work for the other services at the White Sands Proving Ground. 
The total value of this construction work is $8,000,000; and a 
saving of $806,000 is expected. 

Frugal minded as any housewife, the armed services pare 
costs by doubling up on housekeeping functions. Wherever 
neighboring Army, Navy, or Air Force installations maintain 
duplicating laundry services, clothing, equipment, and shoe 
repair, and baking facilities, an area subcommittee makes an 
on-the-spot study to see if one installation can serve all. In the 
Fifth Army Area, Army laundries each three months process 
1,150,000 pieces for the Air Force, saving an estimated $288,000 
annually. Fort Bliss provides clothing, equipment, and shoe 
repair service for five nearby Air Force installations and bread 
and laundry service for two Air Force bases. 

The joint issue, inspection and repair of equipment is a source 
of further economies. By assuming the full workload for all 
neighboring installations, a repair shop is able to operate at full 
capacity throughout the year, with consequent lower unit cost. 
The Navy, for example, supplies, times, and repairs all chro- 
nometers used by the Army. The Quartermaster Corps main- 
tains Quartermaster-procured equipment operated by the Air 
Force. Otherwise, the Air Force would have to spend $1,500,000 
for shop facilities, tools, and equipment. 

Wherever time, money, and effort can be saved by immediate 
maintenance and repairs, the motor pools at Army posts, Air 
Force bases, and ‘Naval stations form a gigantic cross-country 
combine for cross servicing of vehicles. 

Additional thousands of dollars are saved annually by the 
joint purchase of metered gas and electricity. The Boston Army 
Base and the Naval Dry Dock Base buy their electric power 
through one meter, saving an estimated $24,000 annually. By 
pooling the purchase of electricity, the Army, Navy, and Bu- 
reau of Federal Supply procurement offices in Chicago save 
the Government an estimated $28,000 annually. When an elec- 
tric company in Hawaii sought to increase electric power rates 
to the Army, Navy, and Air Force, the services together ob- 
tained a lower rate schedule, for an estimated saving of $95,000. 


Even the cost of disbursing funds and keeping financial rec- 
ords has been trimmed. Auditing and accounting, including 
examination of accounts of disbursing officers, is performed for 
the Air Force by the Army. The Army Records Administration 
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Center handles the payroll records of separated civilian em- 
ployees of the Air Force; and the Army Finance Center admin- 
isters allotments and family allowances for dependents of Air 
Force personnel. 

Local agreements on joint use of sales commissaries and hous- 
ing facilities have brought added savings. Instead of establish- 
ing its own sales commissary in the Philadelphia area, the Army 
uses Navy Yard facilities, for an estimated annual saving of 
$40,000. In Florida, Navy installations at Fort Lauderdale and 
Miami provide housing for Air Force personnel. Navy com- 
munications units save an estimated $320,000 by using Army 
and Air Force housing and facilities at oversea installations. 

The Territory of Hawaii, under a unified command, and with 
an area subcommittee actively fostering the program, is spangled 
with typical examples of consolidation. The Navy has assumed 
responsibility for all printing work for the three departments, 
enabling the Army to discontinue its plant, for an estimated 
one-time saving of $19,000, and an estimated annual saving to 
all- services of $50,000. A single Military Police force, with 
members assigned from all three services, is in operation. 
On Oahu, the Army and Navy are cooperating in a joint pro- 
ject for improvement of communications control lines, saving 
an estimated $32,800 annually. A consolidation of radio-link 
equipment at the Army Radio Station, Oahu, is expected to 
save the Navy $69,000 initially, and $3000 annually. The Navy, 
on the other hand, provides electric power for the Air Force’s 
Hickam Field, for an estimated annual saving of $125,000. 

In addition to the multi-million dollar savings already re- 
ported, the Munitions Board Committee on Facilities and Serv- 
ices is studying possible economies in such fields as recruiting, 
Reserve facilities, postal systems, motion picture entertainment, 
photographic services, space utilization and heraldic design. 

In all cost cutting operations the scalpel, rather than the 
cleaver, is wielded—the object being to increase efficiency with- 
out impairing safety or morale. Essential services are not cur- 
tailed; they may, however, be diverted to new channels, where 
existing reservoirs of skill and experience may be drawn upon 
by all the services. 


In on-the-spot analyses of Armed Forces operations, the 
Munitions Board Committee on Facilities and Services continues 
its quest for economy through increased efficiency. Ahead lies 
the ultimate goal—sharpening to further keenness the cutting 
edge of our Nation’s military effectiveness. 
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HE global mission of United States Armed Forces did not 

stop with the cessation of hostilities in World War II. 
Today, soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines are on duty of 
one sort or another throughout the world. The accompanying 
maps are designed to give only a general picture of where 
our Armed Forces are represented. 

All three services are on duty in the United States possessions 
—such as Alaska, Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, Hawaiian Islands, 
Guam. Strengths are not shown on the maps. Some of the 
symbols may indicate tens of thousands of troops, as in Ger- 
many and Japan; others only a handful. The occupation zones 
are shown as shaded areas, with no breakdown of the activity of 
the Armed Forces. Military missions are identified separately, 
and vary from one or two men to several hundred. They are 
mostly in Central and South America. Military attaches, on 
duty in virtually every capital in the world, are not pin-pointed 
on these maps. Installations in foreign countries do not neces- 
sarily indicate ownership of land. 

The total effect—a world-wide mission of staggering extent— 
reminds every military and civilian citizen that our Armed 
Forces today represent this country abroad more extensively 
than any other group or organization. 

These maps are corrected to 1 April 1949. 
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USAFI TAKES TO 
THE ROAD 


By 


Mayor GLENN L. McConacHa 


ARLY in 1948, a trailer converted from an Air Force 

mobile machine shop, towed by a Navy tractor and accom- 
panied by an Army staff car, pulled through the main gate of a 
large installation in the Third Army Area. Behind the trailer’s 
red, white, and blue walls were piled ready-packaged kits of 
educational materials, including text books and study guides. 
Trained Army, Navy, and Air Force personnel were on hand to 
give competent advice on education to all comers. The new 
USAFI mobile unit was on the road. 


Patterned on the mobile units which brought USAFI serv- 
ices to members of the Armed Forces overseas following World 
War II, the new unit is designed to bring Headquarters, United 
States Armed Forces Institute, into direct contact with service- 
men throughout the zone of interior. It is stocked with more 
than 300 courses, bringing to the field all the educational 
services which are available on a correspondence basis from 
USAFI’s headquarters in Madison, Wisconsin. On-the-spot 
registration service is provided for high-school level courses, 
and educational and vocational guidance is available for all 
who desire it. During their visits, personnel assigned to the 
mobile unit cooperate with local education officers in advis- 
ing individual servicemen on their problems. A visit by the 
mobile unit never fails to breathe new spirit into the station 
program. So that the unit will not arrive at any installation 
“cold,” Headquarters, USAFI, forwards advance information to 
each station on the itinerary. 


On 1 February 1949, the unit had completed two tours in- 





MAJOR GLENN L. McCONAGHA, AGD, is Commandant, United States 
Armed Forces Institute. 
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U. S. Army Photograph 


A post education officer (left) chats with the crew of the mobile unit. 


volving visits to 67 stations; 30,795 service personnel had 
climbed the steps into the 10-ton trailer and had seen USAFI 
in action; and 4024 registrations for new courses had been re- 
corded. The first trip covered installations in the Third Army 
Area, while the second was through the First and Second Army 
Areas. The unit’s third tour began in March 1949, covering 
stations in the Fourth Army Area. 

During the first two tours, the USAFI Mobile Unit traveled 
approximately 10,000 miles. The third tour will cover in excess 
of 5000 miles, visiting 39 installations and activities. The 
itineraries of all tours include stops at installations of all three 
services—Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

The mobile unit’s second tour, from 21 August to 12 Decem- 
ber 1948, is typical of the three-service coverage that USAFI 
offers. First stop was at Selfridge Air Force Base. The 
itinerary then covered 36 other installations, ranging from the 
Naval Training Station at Newport, to Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington; and from the Naval Air Station at At- 
lantic City to The Engineer Center, Fort Belvoir. Of the 37 
installations visited, 15 were Navy, 13 were Army, and 9 were 
Air Force. The entire trip took 114 days. 

Mobile unit visits follow a standard procedure. With an Air 
Force private driving the tractor unit, a Navy aviation chief 
machinist’s mate riding beside him, and an Army captain fol- 
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lowing in the staff car, the caravan pulls up beside theater 
or mess hall. Portable stairs and a ramp provide the trailer 
with entrance and exit. Interested servicemen and applicants 
pass through, discussing possible course enrollments with 
the Army captain or the Navy chief, browsing through new 
manuals and study guides, and receiving answers to their 
questions on educational and vocational guidance. 

The driver may chat with Transportation Corps colleagues 
on the performance of his vehicle or the ease with which 
the big tractor-trailer combination can be maneuvered in city 
traffic. The post commander may step into the trailer and 
be shown the facilities that it has to offer—the extensive stor- 
age space for reference and course materials and a tiny office 
in the front of the trailer where correspondence and records 
are kept. After the allotted time on the post has elapsed and 
all questions have been answered, the unit sets out once 
more—the personnel with meals from the post dining halls 
under their belts, and the tractor refueled and in prime 
condition after receiving any needed servicing at the post 
motor pool. In its wake the unit leaves a new awareness 
of the educational opportunities which are available to mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces, and a new stimulus to the local 
education program. 


U, S. Navy Photograph 


ie aE ~ aaa browse through the mobile unit, Naval Air Station, 

















Background of the Report 


The Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government—the Hoover Commission—was created by 
unanimous vote of the Congress on 7 July 1947. It is a bi- 
partisan commission and comprises twelve members, four each 
appointed by the President of the Senate, the Speaker of the 
— of Representatives, and the President of the United 
tates. 


Beginning its task by subdividing the major problems into 
15 major topics, the Commission appointed a research “task 
force” to gather data and to make recommendations on each 
topic. Working for periods from 10 to 14 months, the task 
forces produced more than 2,000,000 words of background 
data, findings and recommendations. 


One of the principal task forces was the Committee on the 
National Security Organization—the Eberstadt Committee. This 
Committee held 25 day and 10 evening meetings and inter- 
viewed 245 witnesses. Its report formed the basis of the full 
Commission’s recommendations to the Congress. 


In these pages, THE DiceEst presents a summary of the Com- 
mission’s report on the National Security Organization (dated 
February 1949), together with extracts from the minority re- 
port of the Commission. The full Commission report on the 
National Security Organization may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., for 15 cents; and the Task Force Re- 
port on the same subject for 30 cents. 


The Honorable Herbert Hoover, former President of the 
United ;States, is chairman of the Commission; and The 
Honorable Dean Acheson, now Secretary of State, is vice 
chairman. Honorable members are: George D. Aiken; Clarence 

“J. Brown; Arthur S. Flemming; Joseph P. Kennedy; John L. 
McClellan; Carter Manasco; George H. Mead; James K. Pol- 
lock; and James Rowe, Jr. The Honorable James Forrestal, 
first Secretary of Defense, is a member of the Commission, * 
but took no part in the preparation or consideration of the 
‘Commission’s report on the National Security Organization. 
He did, however, appear before the Eberstadt Committee as 
a witness. 


The Committee on the National Security Organization (the 
Task Force), is headed by Ferdinand Eberstadt, former 
Chairman, Army and Navy Munitions Board, and former 
Vice ‘Chairman, War Production Board. The 14-member com- 
mittee also includes: Dr. Raymond B. Allen, Thomas Archer, 
Hanson W. Baldwin, Chester I. Barnard, Dr. Charles W. 
Cole, John Cowles, James Knowlson, John J. McCloy, Dr. 
Frederick A. Middlebush, Robert P. Patterson, Lewis L. 
Strauss, J. Carlton Ward, Jr., and General Robert E. Wood. 
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THE NATIONAL SECURITY 
ORGANIZATION 


Extracts from the Hoover Commission Report 


HE National Security Organization has achieved gains. 

Further improvement may be expected, since the organiza- 
tion is still young; but there is evidence that the utmost that 
can be accomplished under the present statute will fall far 
short of national needs. 

Inter-service rivalries indicate a lack of understanding of 
the fact that military security depends upon cooperation and 
balance among the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and upon the 
creation of a genuinely unified military arm. There is a lack 
of close working relationships among such important elements 
as the Research and Development Board and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the Central Intelligence Agency. Some part of these 
weaknesses undoubtedly can be traced to the newness of the op- 
eration; but the Commission believes that they show serious 
organizational defects. The lack of central authority in the 
direction of the National Military Establishment, the rigid 
statutory structure established under the Act, and divided re- 
sponsibility, have resulted in a failure to assert clear civilian 
control over the Armed Forces. 

The Commission has established certain principles that must 
underlie systems of organization in order to assure the three 
essentials of good government management: efficiency, economy, 
and clear accountability to the Congress and the people. 

These principles call for centralization of authority and con- 
trol in the President and the department heads, for clear lines 
of command and accountability, and for adequate staff for 
policy formulation and supervision of operation. 

The Commission has pointed out the weaknesses and falla- 
cies of a department in which statutory authority is delegated 
to subordinate units and the department head is left with only 
the most general supervisory powers over policies, operations, 
and budgets. In such cases, the department head cannot enforce 
consistent policies and obtain the necessary efficiency and 
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economy. Nor can he be held strictly accountable, since he lacks 
authority to carry out the mandates of determined policy. 

The Secretary of Defense, at present, has only “general” 
authority over the service departments. He cannot hire and 
fire subordinates except on his immediate staff. Almost all ap- 
pointive power not in the President’s hands is in those of the 
subordinate service secretaries. The powers of the Secretary of 
Defense over the budget for the National Military Establish- 
ment, and over expenditures, are inadequate. He is inade- 
quately provided with staff and has no authority to reorganize 
the Establishment, most of the machinery of which is rigidly 
prescribed by statute. 
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Singleness of control is the essence of efficiency. The 
present scattering of authority is expensive, promotes rather 
than curtails service rivalries, and destroys the very principle 
of unification. 

From the Commission Report 








* 





The principle of federation, rather than firm unification, is 
implicit in the statutory provision that “all powers and duties 
relating to such departments (the Army, Navy, and Air Force) 
and not specifically conferred upon the Secretary of Defense” 
are reserved to the departments. Moreover, the service secre- 
taries are given specific authority to resist the supervision of 
the Secretary of Defense in budgetary matters by appealing over 
his head to the President or to the Director of the Budget. The 
service secretaries sit with the Secretary of Defense on the 
National Security Council and can “out vote” him in that 
body’s deliberations. They have more staff for planning and 
execution and, in fact, operate as almost fully autonomous units. 

Under these circumstances centralized civilian control scarcely 
exists. Each military branch follows its own purposes and, 
due both to the weakness of the Defense Secretary’s powers 
and to the confusion of authority over them, has very much a 
free hand. In effect, divided responsibility means no respon- 
sibility. Civilian control thus depends directly upon the Con- 
gress, whose chief mechanism is the tightening or loosening 
of the purse strings. In the present unsatisfactory state of 
military budget practices and procedure, the effectiveness of 
this mechanism in the hands of the Congress is highly 
attenuated, . 
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What is true of the National Military Establishment is equally 
true of the operations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Three of the 
four members* are spokesmen for separate service arms. The 
Secretary of Defense, and his viewpoint for the unified Estab- 
lishment as a whole, is not represented in their deliberations. 
Thus, though the Secretary of Defense, under the Act, is the 
principal assistant to the President in military matters, he 
cannot, as a practical matter, maintain effective civilian control 
over this most powerful of military units. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, as a unit, report to two officials—the Secretary of Defense 
and the President. As individuals, they report to the President, 
the Secretary of Defense, and the service secretaries. Each will 
tend to answer much more to the service secretary who is his 
direct superior than to the single policies of a unified 
Establishment. 

Here, too, it is clear that divided responsibility and allegiance 
are tantamount of an almost complete absence of control. Under 
this system, the Joint Chiefs of Staff are virtually a law unto 
themselves, as evidenced in the fact that their activities are 
not well coordinated with intra-Military Establishment opera- 
tions, nor with the policy work of the Cabinet councils. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, like the rest of the National Military 
Establishment, are not firmly under civilian control. 
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Today we are organized to calculate our risks. That, in 
itself, is a great advance, the first step toward increased 


economy and efficiency. 
From the Task Force Report 








* 





Military budgets are not drawn with careful consciousness 
of cost factors . . . The Task Force was unable to compare 
with any degree of accuracy the cost of similar functions in 
the three services, because of varied organizational structures 
and differing budgetary and accounting classifications and 
procedures. Firm control over the budget and over military ex- 
penditures . . . would accomplish three main purposes: (a) it 
would assure budgeting and spending from the standpoint of 
national welfare, rather than from the standpoint of service 
rivalries; (b) it would assure clear and direct accountability to 
the President, the Office of the Budget, and the Congress through 





* Including, at the time of this report (February 1949), the Chief of 
re a ta President, The Commission recommends that this office be 
olished. 
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a single official, and by these means would assure a budget that 
conformed to national policy; and (c) it would provide the 
Secretary of Defense with a most effective mechanism for 
asserting civilian control over the military. 


Recommendation No. 1—Budget and Expenditure 


a. That full power over preparation of the budget and over 
expenditures, as authorized by the Congress, be vested in the 
Secretary of Defense, under the authority of the President. 

b. That the Secretary of Defense direct and supervise a major 
overhaul of the entire budget system; that the budget be of a 
performance type, with emphasis on the objectives and pur- 
poses to be accomplished rather than upon personnel, supplies, 
and similar classifications. That uniform terminology, classifica- 
tions, budgetary and accounting practices be established 
throughout all the services along administrative lines of respon- 
sibility, so that fiscal and management responsibility go together. 

Under the performance budget system, each major organiza- 
tional unfit with management responsibility would have to pre- 
pare, and defend before the Secretary of Defense, complete 
estimates for its activities on the basis of functions and per- 
formance. It therefore could be held responsible for any money 
it might spend. Accountability would extend to accounting for 
operating results and to the measurement of performance against 
standards set through budgetary planning and cost estimates. 

c. That the armed services be required, at least in peacetime, 
to keep complete, accurate, and current inventories. 


Recommendation No. 2—Civilian Control 


a. That the principle of unified civilian control and ac- 
countability be the guiding rule for all legislation concerned 
with the National Military Establishment, and that full author- 
ity and accountability be centered in the Secretary of Defense, 
subject only to the President and the Congress. 

b. That all statutory authorities now vested in the service 
departments, or their subordinate units, be granted directly 
to the Secretary of Defense, subject to the authority of the 
President, with further authority to delegate them as he sees 
fit and wise. 

ce. That the Secretary of Defense have full authority, sub- 
_ ject only to the President and the Congress, to establish policies 
and programs. 
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d. That the service secretaries be deprived of their privilege 
of appeal over the head of the Secretary of Defense; that they 
be directly and exclusively responsible to him; that the Secre- 
tary of Defense be the sole agent reporting to the President; 
that the service secretaries, to clarify their positions, be desig- 
nated the Under Secretaries for Army, Navy, and Air Force.* 

e. That specific provisions be made that the three military 
services be administered by the several Under Secretaries, sub- 
ject to the full direction and authority of the Secretary of 
Defense. , 
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The Committee considered and rejected: (1) a single 
military chief of staff and general staff over all three military 
services; (2) merger of the three military departments into 
a single department; and (3) merger of the Naval air arm 
with the Air Force. 

From the Task Force Report 


* 











f. That there be Joint Chiefs of Staff representing the three 
services, appointed by the President and subject to confirmation 
by the Senate; and that the Secretary of Defense, with the 
President’s approval, appoint a chairman to preside over the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and to represent, and report to, the Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

g. That all administrative authority be centered in the Sec- 
retary of Defense, subject only to the authority of the President, 
including full and final authority over preparation of the mili- 
tary budget and over the expenditure of funds appropriated 
by the Congress. 

h. That the Secretary be provided with an Under Secretary 
of Defense, who shall be his full deputy and act for him in 
his absence, and three assistant secretaries; and that the Sec- 
retary of Defense be empowered to set up such personal as- 
sistants to himself as he shall require to relieve him of day-to- 


* Commissioners Hoover, Flemming, Manasco, and Mead dissent from 
the recommendation to change the designation of the service secretaries 
to Under Secretaries. They believe that the importance of these positions, 
the magnitude of the departments, and the danger of diluting civilian 
control over the military at the departmental level by a change of titles 
outweigh considerations favoring a change. 


* See Minority Report on the Chief of Staff and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, p 39. 




















The President’s Recommendations for 
Revision of the National Security Act 


EXTRACTS FROM PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S MESSAGE 
TO THE CONGRESS, 5 MARCH 1949. 


I recommend that the National Security Act be amended 
to accomplish two basic purposes: First, to convert the Na- 
tional Military Establishment into an executive department of 
the Government, to be known as the Department of Defense; 
and, second, to provide the Secretary of Defense with ap- 
propriate responsibility and authority, and with civilian and 
~ military assistance adequate to fulfill his enlarged responsi- 
bility. 

Within the new Department of Defense, I recommend that 
the Departments of the Army, the Navy and the Air Force 
be designated as military departments. The responsibility of 
the Secretary of Defense for exercising direction, authority 
and control over the affairs of the Department of Defense 
should be made clear. Furthermore, the present limitations 
and restrictions which are inappropriate to his status as 
head of an executive department should be removed. The 
Secretary of Defense should be the sole representative of 
the Department of Defense on the National Security Council. 


I am not recommending the blanket transfer of all statu- 
tory authority applicable to the ‘Departments of the Army, 
the Navy and the Air Force to the Secretary of Defense. 
Neither am I recommending any change in the statutory 
assignment of combatant functions to the Army, Navy and 
Air Force. I recommend, however, that the Secretaries of the 
Army, the Navy and the Air Force administer the respective 
military departments under the authority, direction and con- 
trol of the Secretary of Defense. 


To meet these additional responsibilities, the Secretary of 
Defense needs strengthened civilian and military assistance. 
This can be provided by the creation of new posts and by the 
conversion of existing agencies of the National Military 
Establishment into staff units for the Secretary. I recommend 
that the Congress provide an Under Secretary of Defense 
and three Assistant Secretaries of Defense. 


The duties now placed by statute in the Munitions Board 
and the Research and Development Board should be recog- 
nized as responsibilities of the Secretary of Defense. The Act 
should be amended to make possible the flexible use of both 
of these agencies, and of the Joint Chiefs of Staffs, as staff 
units for the Secretary of Defense. 


Finally, I recommend that the Congress provide for a 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, to be nominated by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, to take precedence 
over all other military personnel, and to be the principal 
military adviser to the President and the Secretary of De- 
fense, and to perform such other duties as they may prescribe. 
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day detail, to advise and assist him .in planning and carrying 
out programs; and to organize this staff as he sees fit.* 

i. That full authority for the procurement and management 
of supplies and materiel be vested in the Secretary of Defense. 
The Secretary can delegate this authority to the Munitions 
Board (or to other officers or agencies as he may determine) 
with directions to expedite by all possible means the elimina- 
tion of costly duplication in procurement and waste in utiliza- 
tion among the three services. 
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In each of the fields of possible economies, the mechanisms 
for accomplishment now exist or are being created; but they 
must be used more effectively. That calls, in the first in- 
stance, for instilling a spirit of the vital need for economy 
into the minds of those responsible for these functions, as 
well as proper recognition of those who assume and suc- 
cessfully carry out these important tasks. 

From the Task Force Report 


* 











Recommendation No. 3—Personnel 


a. That—in line with the recommendations below for an 
integrated system of military personnel administration—amili- 
tary education, training, recruitment, promotion, and transfers 
among the services be put under the central direction and con- 
trol of the Secretary of Defense. 

b. That the recruitment of civilian employees should be 
decentralized into the National Military Establishment under 
standards and procedures to be approved and enforced by the 
Civil Service Commission. 

c. That full authority be vested in thie Secretary of Defense, 
subject only to the policies established by the Congress and 
the President, to prescribe uniform personnel policies for 
civilian and military personnel throughout the several services. 

The present system of military administration does not allow 
for interchange of military and civilian personnel in administra- 
tive positions. Economy and efficiency would be fostered by a 
flexible system permitting the use of military or civilian skills 
in the higher posts of military administration. The Secretary 
should have the authority to make such shifts as circumstances 
dictate. 


* The post of Under Secretary of Defense was subsequently created by 
Public Law 36—81st Congress. Mr. Stephen T. Early has been appointed 
to this position. 
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Supervision over military personnel is now vested in the 
service department heads and in the President, not in the Sec- 
retary of Defense. There are, in addition, many statutory pre- 
scriptions of certain administrative services—such as promotion 
and retirement boards, and others composed of military 
personnel—all of which serve to restrict the authority of the 
Secretary and his top civilian administrators. Moreover, statu- 
tory specifications of the numbers and grades of military per- 
sonnel to be assigned to specific organizational units limit the 
most economical utilization of available military manpower 
—when conditions require transfers and changes among organ- 
izational units. 

The Secretary should have full authority to organize per- 
sonnel management throughout the Military Establishment for 
greater efficiency and economy; and present hampering restric- 
tions should be removed. 


Recommendation No. 4—Teamwork 

a. That more adequate and effective relations be developed 
at the working level among the appropriate committees of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, on the one hand, and the National 
Security Council, Central Intelligence Agency, Research and 
Development Board, Munitions Board, and the National Se- 
curity Resources Board, on the other hand. [Elsewhere the 
Commission recommended that “all statutory restrictions on 
the National Security Council and the National Security Re- 
sources Board which limit the authority of the President be 
removed, and that the President have entire discretion over 
their membership, assignments, and direction.” ] 

b. That the jurisdiction and activities of the National Se- 
curity Resources Board be further defined and clarified by the 
President. 

c. That vigorous steps be taken to improve the Central In- 
telligence Agency and its work. 


Recommendation No. 5—Medical Services 


This recommendation is contained in a separate report. 


Recommendation No. 6—Civilian and Industrial 
Mobilization 
a. That emergency plans for civilian and industrial mobiliza- 
tion be completed promptly and continuously revised. 
b. That the use of civilian advisory boards be continued. 
ce. That full responsibility and authority for formulating stock- 
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pile policy, and for its execution, be clearly determined and 
centralized. 

d. That further steps be taken immediately, under the Presi- 
dent’s direction, to prepare plans for civilian defense. Similar 
action should be taken, under the President’s direction, with 
respect to internal security. 

e. That defenses against unconventional methods of war- 
fare be developed promptly; and that more vigorous and 
active attention be given to psychological warfare. 

f. That the Economic Warfare Section of the National Se- 
curity Resources Board develop a comprehensive economic 
’ warfare program aimed at supporting national security, both in 
peace and in war. 

Conclusion 


These provisions should insure the full control and account- 
ability of the National Military Establishment and the full 
subordination of the military to civilian control—by establish- 
ing the Secretary of Defense as the principal assistant to the 
President in military matters, responsible to him and to 
the Congress for the conduct, efficiency, and economy of the 
National Military Establishment. Lines of command would be 
clear; inter-service rivalries would be reduced by fresh em- 
phasis on the singleness of purpose of the total military effort; 
efficiency would be promoted and economy achieved through 
consistent policy and program, and through centralized control. 


Minority Report’ --Extracts 


Chief of Staff and Joint Chiefs of Staff 


E CANNOT agree with the recommendation as to the 

Joint Chiefs of Staff. We feel this Commission should 
go one step further and recommend to the Congress the creation 
of a single Chief of Staff over the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

, . If we are really to achieve economy and efficiency 
in the military, the place to begin is here. As the annual report 
of the Secretary of Defense has put it, “the nerve center of 
unification lies in the Joint Chiefs of Staff.” 

If the President and the Secretary of Defense are to decide 
intelligently, the civilian head must have staff advice respon- 


* Vice Chairman Acheson and Commissioners Mead, Pollock, and Rowe. 
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sive to him and not to one of three services. If the Congress 
is to legislate wisely, to appropriate judiciously, it must be ad- 
vised from an overall strategic point of view, not on the basis 
of a compromise of desires of three separate services. 

A single Chief of Staff, with adequate staff, will escape from 
the particularistic view of one service; a tradition aimed toward 
the overall defense needs of the Nation will begin; and today’s 
habit of advocacy will gradually disappear. 

Accordingly, we recommend the post of Chief of Staff for 
the Armed Forces. He would have staff functions only, not 
command functions. He would be a staff adviser to the Secre- 
tary, who should make the decisions, and to the President 
whenever the latter so requires. He would preside over the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, with the power to initiate and terminate 
discussions. He would bring to the Secretary for decision the 
recommendations of the Joint Chiefs, including disagreements. 
He would give his own recommendation to the Secretary on 
such agreements and disagreements. In the absence of the Sec- 
retary at meetings, he would give the Joint Chiefs the Secre- 
tary’s views, if formulated. The Joint Staff would be subordinate 
to him. He would have such personal staff assistance as the 
Secretary would decide. He would be called the Chief of Staff 
and not “chairman,” “responsible head,” “principal adviser,” 
or some other temporizing title. We would emphasize his im- 
portance by his rank. His post should carry the most senior 
active rank in the services. 

The solution we recommend is not new to the United States. 

. Elihu Root, when Secretary of War, found the cavalry, 
infantry, and artillery immersed in dangerous service rivalries 
and found himself making hard decisions without benefit of 
overall technical advice. He recommended that the post of 
Chief of Staff be created in the Army. Through the years it 
has often been filled by our most brilliant officers. Today’s 
problem, while larger and more complex, is, we believe, the 
same one. We feel its solution is so urgent, so vital to our 
national security that we should not temporize any longer. 
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The changes suggested by this Committee should be 
promptly made; then the organization should be given a 
breathing spell during which to strengthen its structure and 
perfect its operation. 

From the Task Force Report 








* 








TROOPING 
THE LINE 


Massed colors honor Major General 
Withers A. Burress, retiring Commander, 
U. S. Constabulary, April 1948, 











General Omar N. Bradley (above) completes his salute to the colors 
while inspecting troops at Frankfurt, 1947. Below, Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall inspects the honor guard at Tempelhof Air Force Base, 


Germany. 





Secretary of Defense James Forrestal (above) chats with the commander 
of the guard of honor in Heidelberg, 1948. Below, Secretary of the Army 
Kenneth C. Royall inspects troops at ceremenies welcoming him to the 
Sixth Army Area. 
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Lieutenant General R. L. Eichelberger, then Commanding General, 
Eighth Army, inspects troops of the 753d Antiaircraft Battalion at Hibaya 
Park, Tokyo, 1948. 


All photographs by U. S. Army Signal Corps 














General Lucius D. Clay (above) inspects a guard of honor during a 


visit to U. S. Forces Headquarters in Vienna. Below, Field Marshal 
Sir Harold R. L. G. Alexander reviews troops of the 1st Armored Division 
at Milan, 1945. 
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Major General J. Groves, Netherlands Army, (above) inspects the guard 


of honor during a tour of the European Command. Below, General Salih 
Omurtak, Chief of Staff, Turkish Armed Forces, reviews a guard of honor 
upon his arrival in the United States. 








PLANS FOR ARMY 
TROOP DISTRIBUTION 


HE 677,000-man Army proposed for fiscal year 1950 will 

be disposed as follows: 418,800* in the United States and 
258,200 overseas. In Table of Organization units there will 
be 381,000; and in Table of Distribution units 296,000. Per- 
centage-wise, about 38 per cent of the strength will be overseas, 
and 62 per cent in the United States. About 56 per cent will 
be in T/O&E units (both in the United States and overseas) 
and 44 per cent in T/D&A units. 

These totals represent careful and detailed plans by the 
General Staff. The primary criteria in making these plans are 
the Army’s missions—then the personnel needed to accomplish 
these missions. If the personnel requirements cannot be met 
by existing personnel policies, either the missions are revised 
or additional personnel is requested. 

In all planning, the two criteria—mission and personnel 
requirements—are interdependent. Thus, in the United States, 
the numbers of personnel to be trained and the length of the 
training period create a requirement for stations, station over- 
head personnel, and trainers. The size, disposition, and com- 
position of the General Reserve in the United States create a 
need for its support. The Army school system generates a re- 
quirement for instructors and overhead troops. The size of the 
Army creates a need for hospitals; and the numbers and dis- 
position of oversea garrisons generate a requirement for port 
personnel and shipping facilities—and so forth. 

Based upon approved staff plans of the Department of the 
Army, the commanders of the major United States commands 
periodically estimate their requirements for personnel. These 
estimates are analyzed by the General Staff and are reviewed 
by The Army Comptroller, so as to insure maximum economy 


*Includes approximately 21,000 who will be on foreign assignment or en 
route to and from overseas. 





Based on a presentation to the press by Colonel G. A. Rehm, GSC. 
Chief, Organization-Requirements Group, Organization and Training Divi- 
sion, General Staff, United States Army. 
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in the use of personnel and funds. Then, based upon the 
recommendations of interested Department of the Army 
agencies, the Director of Organization and Training revises 
the estimates of the major commands, as necessary, and 
authorizes personnel for operating and training purposes. 

Reviews and analyses of personnel utilization are performed 
periodically; and The Army Comptroller makes spot surveys 
throughout the year and recommends necessary revisions. A 
similar system of control now is being established by all major 
commands so as to assure, even further, the most economical use 
of personnel, both military and civilian. When it becomes 
apparent that the personnel resources of the Army are insuffi- 
cient for its various missions, the Director of Organization and 
Training recommends to the other General Staff divisions what 
missions should be reduced. 

Oversea commanders, utilizing the troop strength placed at 
their disposal, allocate personnel to T/O&E and T/D&A units 
in accordance with their assigned missions. 

All Army personnel are assigned to either a Table of Or- 
ganization and Equipment unit (T/O&E), or to a Table of 
Distribution and Allowance unit (T/D&A). T/D&A units are 
created by major commanders and are tailored to fit specific 
local conditions. Examples of T/D&A units are: Military 
Government units in Germany and Japan, and War Crimes, 
Military Mission, Military Attache, Signal Service, Station 
Complement, Civil Affairs, Special Services, Troop Information 
and Education, Claims, Finance, Medical Services, Military In- 
telligence, Dependents Housing and Schools, Ports and Staging 
Areas, and similar units. Since commanders are authorized to 
organize and discontinue [T/D&A units, the problem of meet- 
ing changing workloads and varying situations is in their 
hands. The flexibility of the T/D&A system enables them to 
use personnel economically. 

There are three principal types of T/D&A units: (1) those 
which have tasks to perform and which are considered opera- 
tional units in the commands and agencies, such as the Station 
Complement at Fort Myer; (2) those composed of students 
and trainees, such as the Student Detachment at the Infantry 
School, Fort Benning; and (3) those made up of personnel in 
the processes of changing stations, or undergoing hospitaliza- 
tion, separation, and the like, such as the Detachment of 
Patients at Walter Reed General Hospital. 

For the fiscal year 1950, the Army plans to assign 296,000 
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troops to 2040 T/D&A units. Of these troops, 245,800 would 
serve in the United States, while only 50,200 would be stationed 
overseas. However, of the 245,800 in the United States total, 
approximately 21,000 would be on foreign assignment or en- 
route to and from overseas. 

A Table of Organization and Equipment unit is one organized 
and equipped in accordance with a formula. A T/O&E pre- 
scribes the organization and strength of a military unit and 
lists the authorized grade for each position, the type of weapon 
with which each man is to be armed, and the organizational 
equipment (machine guns, vehicles, tentage, stoves, and the 
like) which the unit is authorized to carry. A T/O&E is is- 
sued for each type Army unit for which there is a fixed and 
constant requirement and which usually can be utilized through- 
out the Army. 

The approval of the Department of the Army is required 
for activation or inactivation of a T/O&E unit. There are 
numerous types of T/O&E organizations, but there is a distince- 
tive T/O&E for each type. Examples are an Infantry Division, 
an Engineer Topographic Battalion, an Ambulance Company, 
an Ordnance Maintenance Company, a Signal Depot Company, 
and a Quartermaster Graves Registration Company. 

Plans for FY 1950 call for 1328 T/O&E units. The total 
strength of T/O&E units will be 381,000—208,000 overseas and 
173,000* in the United States. 

When used in its proper place, a T/D&A unit effects large 
savings in equipment. Although the personnel of a similar 
type T/O&E organization could undoubtedly perform the func- 
tions of a T/D&A unit, much of the normal equipment of the 
T/O&E organization would be unsuitable for the mission and 
would require storage, often at considerable expense. Should 
a Field Artillery Battalion be assigned to Military Police duty, 
for example, nearly all combat equipment of the Artillery unit 
would have to be stored. Large sums of money would be tied 
up in unneeded equipment, and the unit would require retrain- 
ing before it could again fulfill a Field Artillery mission. 

Another principal factor in the creation of T/D&A units is 
the seasonal workload. For example, hospitals have a low 
patient load in the summer but a heavy increase in patients 
during winter months. During the summer and winter, enlist- 
ments in the Army run high, and training centers therefore 
have peak loads twice a year. In these and many other in- 


* Includes approximately 1000, to be on foreign assignment. 
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stances, the Department of the Army allocates to the major 
commanders the necessary personnel to meet the workloads 
during the peak periods. As the patient or trainee loads de- 
crease, attrition generally keeps pace with the reduced work 
load. Thus, the system of Tables of Distribution and Allow- 
ances permits maximum flexibility. 

The military government program during World War II il- 
lustrates the economy of using T/D&A units for functions which 
have an appreciable variation in workload. At the beginning of 
World War II, there were no personnel trained in military 
government, nor did the Army have a requirement for them. 
However, as soon as the Army advanced in battle, military 
government personnel were needed. This need increased until 
a peak was reached in 1945. At the close of hostilities in 
Germany, military government units were organized on a 
T/D&A basis, with units tailored to fit the states of Germany 
in the United States Zone, the Bremen Enclave, and the Berlin 
District. It would have been impossible to have prepared a 
standard T/O&E for this mission without wasting both person- 
nel and equipment. Moreover, it was planned to replace a 
large number of military personnel on this phase of occupation 
duty with civilian employees, and to turnover certain responsi- 
bilities to the Germans as soon as possible. Consequently, the 
military government personnel requirement declined gradually 
from a peak of 5500, and in the fiscal year 1950 there should 
be only some 300 troops on this duty in Germany. 


Many other functions which existed at the time of demobiliza- 
tion have been discontinued or reduced, with a consequent 
lowered requirement for personnel. On the other hand, the 
need for civilian component instructors, for example, has in- 
creased rapidly. As the strengths of the National Guard, the 
Organized Reserve Corps and the ROTC increased, the Army 
was required to assign additional officer and enlisted personnel 
to the instructor units. Instructor units vary in strength, type, 
and number of units to be instructed. Consequently, they are 
organized as T/D&A units. 

The planned distribution of the Army for the 1950 fiscal 
year—including troop strengths by commands, functions in the 
United States, and types of units, both T/O&E or T/D&A—is 
shown in Table 1. 

The troop strength of 418,800 planned for the United States 
(see subtotal, right hand column, Table 1) is divided into five 
categories as indicated in the lower half of the table. The 
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44,700 troops of the first group include those “unavailable 
for duty,” such as personnel in detachments of patients, in 
replacement and reassignment centers, in the process of separa- 
tion, enroute to and from overseas, and the like. Since the 
troops in the pipeline to and from assignments are non-effective, 
they are a liability to the Army. Therefore, the effective force 
of the Army should be reduced by these 44,700 troops. 

The “Army-wide activities” category includes two groups: 
(a) personnel required in the United States for such activities 
as the offices of the President, Secretary of Defense, Secretary of 
the Army, Chief of Staff, United States Military Academy, 
Armed Forces Special Weapons project; and (2) personnel on 
duty with foreign missions, United Nations commissions, and 
similar groups. 

Troops in the “operations” group (Table 1) are personnel 
utilized by the Armies in the United States, the Military District 
of Washington, and the administrative and technical services, 
for the support of the world-wide Army and for a lesser sup- 
port of the Air Force. They are the troops who operate ports, 








Table 1 


Troop Distribution By Commands, Types of Units, 
And Zone of Interior Functions 


TROOP STRENGTHS 


In T/O&E In T/D&A 
Units Units Total 
Overseas by commands 

Alaska 11,500 1,700 13,200 
Caribbean 10,000 4,000 14,000 
European 66,000 26,000 92,000 
Far East 112,000 15,000 127,000 
Pacific, including Hawaii 4,200 2,800 7,000 
Trieste 4,300 700 5,000 





Total overseas 208,000 50,200 258,200 


Zone of interior, by category 
Unavailable for duty 44,700 44,700 
Army-wide activities 13,700 16,100 
Operations 82,000 95,000 
Training 105,400 108,000 
General Reserve 155,000 155.000 


Total in United States 173,000 245,890 418,8001 
Grand Total 381,0002 296,000 677,000 


1Includes approximately 21,000 who will be on foreign assignment or en 
route to and irom overseas. 
“Includes 274,000 in combat type and 107,000 in service type units. 
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hospitals, disciplinary barracks, recruiting installations, and 
posts, camps and stations; who disburse funds, safeguard in- 
active installations, engage in research and development, and 
perform many other types of duty. In addition to soldiers, 
many civilians are employed in T/D&A units, to perform these 
functions. Wherever practicable, within the limitations of 
funds, it is a policy of the Department of the Army to use 
civilians in lieu of military personnel, in order to free the maxi- 
mum number of soldiers for assignment to combat units. 


Included in the “training” category—most of these 108,000 
would be potential combat soldiers—are the students at service 
schools and civilian universities, school staffs and faculties, 
trainees undergoing basic training, trainers and civilian com- 
ponent instructors. This category is deficient. During fiscal 
year 1950 it will require bolstering by an estimated 10,000 
troops, from General Reserve T/O&E organizations, to serve as 
school troops. Of the 105,400 troops in T/D&A training units, 
approximately 53,000 will compose a flexible group which will 
change with each student and trainee cycle. 

Of particular interest in Table 1 is the noticeable differ- 
ence in the strengths of the Far East and European Commands 
with regard to distribution in T/O&E and T/D&A units. In the 
Far East Command, 88 per cent of the total strength (112,000) 
will be assigned to T/O&E organizations; while only 72 per 
cent (66,000) of the total European Command troop strength 
will be in T/O&E units. This difference is explained by the 
difference in tactical missions of the two commands. Shortly 
after hostilities ended, General MacArthur was assigned a 
tactical mission to defend Japan. He retained a tactical or- 
ganization which included a maximum number of combat type 
units. A large number of these units, however, are employed 
on overhead duties, such as operating military installations. In 
the light of the assigned mission this is actually an inexpensive 
employment. If the situation should require it, these troops 
could be assembled immediately for tactical employment. 


? 


The European Command, under General Clay, was not as- 
signed a tactical mission until much later. Originally, General 
Clay recommended the use of units tailored to perform specific 
jobs; that is, T/D&A units. Since the assignment of a tactical 
mission to the European Command, however, some T/D&A 
organizations have been converted to T/O&E combat type 
units. 

The distribution of the planned total of 3368 Army units, 
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both T/O&E and T/D&A, for the 1950 fiscal year is summarized 
in Table 2. For simplification, Table 2 shows seven groups 
of unit types, the total for each group, and the distribution 
of the total by command. Six of the groups are composed of 
various T/O&E organizations. 

The “headquarters” group includes Army and Corps types. 
Included in the “regiments and groups” type of units are Anti- 
aircraft Artillery, Armored Cavalry, Engineers, Field Artillery, 
Infantry, Ordnance and similar organizations. The “battalions” 
group includes units of Military Police, Signal, Medical, In- 
fantry, Field Artillery, Engineers, Armored Cavalry, Antiair- 
craft Artillery, and the like. Chemical, Engineers, Infantry, 
Medical, Military Police, Ordnance, Quartermaster, Transporta- 
tion, and similar units are included in the “companies” classi- 
fication. The “platoons and detachments” are primarily of a 
service function nature and include Adjutant General, Chemical, 
Finance, Medical, Military Intelligence, Ordnance, Quarter- 
master, Bands, Antiaircraft Artillery, and like organizations. 








Table 2 


SUMMARY OF T/O&E AND T/D&A UNITS 
OVERSEAS AND IN THE UNITED STATES 
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Table 3 


FUNCTIONS PERFORMED BY PERSONNEL IN T/D&A UNITS 
IN UNITED STATES OPERATIONS 








Functions Strengths 

Research and development : 5,763 
Recruiting and induction 7,300 
Medical service 18.281 
Transportation 6,105 
Headquarters 2,125 
Installation support 27,022 
Maintenance 300 
Storage 4,200 
Procurement 400 
Disbursement of funds 500 
‘Construction 50 
Disciplinary barracks 2,850 
Manufacturing 700 
Off post services 3.554 
Inactive installations « 2.250 
Total 82,000 





Table 3 indicates the troop strengths which will be allotted 
during fiscal year 1950 to the 429 T/D&A units in the United 
States, classified as “operations” organizations in Table 2. 

T/D&A units will be employed for these operating functions, 
not only for economy in personnel and equipment, but also be- 
cause such units permit the maximum use of civilian employees. 


_AITD 





MENTAL HYGIENE ESSENTIALS 


Lessons from Army experience emphasized three major factors in main- 
taining mental health. The first, and the most important, was that the 
quality of leadership contributed to or prevented mental ill health. The 
second lesson was that the development of positive rational attitudes to- 
wards the job to be done—that is, conscious motivation—could be a great 
aid in the doing of that job. Unquestionably, good motivation was an 
important factor in maintaining mental health, for poor motivation was 
followed by an increase in the number of psychiatric casualties. Third, 
identification with his unit, which permitted a sense of pride, and pro- 
vided comparative security, satisfaction, and unity of purpose, was ex- 
tremely important to the mental health of the individual. 


Dr. William C. Menninger (Brigadier General) 
Formerly Chief, Psychiatric Division, SGO 
in the Atlantic Monthly 














THE NEW ORC 
TRAINING PROGRAM 


By 
LIEUTENANT E. R. SHULL 


HE interim phase of the postwar Organized Reserve Corps 
training program came to a close in 1948. A new plan 
has been adopted, designed to prepare a highly trained Reserve 
establishment and to increase participation in Reserve training. 
The new program is based on a three-year training cycle, so 
arranged that all Reservists, during the period of an ORC 
enlistment, will be prepared for emergency assignment in units, 
in staff positions, or as instructors. Certain units will train 
to a point where immediate mobilization and service are possi- 
ble; others to a point where they could be mobilized readily, 
given advanced training, and utilized quickly. 

Recognizing the influence of local conditions on unit train- 
ing, the training cycle offers only general outlines of subject 
matter, along with reference guides, and sets the standards for 
participation in each phase. Unit instructors and commanders 
determine the details of the training schedule, on the basis 
of local needs and facilities—such as armory space, equipment 
and supplies—and select lesson material. Army Area com- 
manders conduct as many unit inspections as are necessary 
for the maintenance of required standards.. 

Throughout the new program, a logical progression in train- 
ing will be the keynote. A firm foundation will be established 
before more advanced work is attempted. For example, a new 
member of the ORC with no previous military experience will 
be required, first of all, to complete a basic course. Only 
then may he join the more advanced unit training in progress. 

A unit need not spend a full year on each phase of the train- 
ing cycle if faster progress is made. Satisfactory completion 
of one phase is the only prerequisite for participation in the 





FIRST LIEUTENANT E. R. SIIULL, MSC, is on duty in The Information 
Section, Office, Chief, Army Field Forces. 
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next. On the other hand, if a unit fails to make adequate 
progress in one phase, further training may be required in that 
phase, until proficiency is demonstrated. 

A realistic approach also characterizes the new summer 
camp training program. Training during the two-week period 
will concentrate on practical application of the winter’s train- 
ing. Although attendance at summer camp will not be re- 
quired for progression from phase to phase of the inactive duty 
training program, such participation will be required for Re- 
servists receiving pay under the provisions of the Inactive Duty 
Training Pay Act (Public Law 460—80th Congress). Summer 
camp schedules will include some training subjects from Regu- 
lar Army training programs, which cannot be included in the 
armory drill schedule. 

Reserve training will be pruned of frills and time consum- 
ing subjects which do not contribute to efficiency. Further, 
such training devices as lectures, debates, and panel discussions 
will be replaced, so far as feasible, by activities requiring more 
active participation by the trainees. 

Affiliated units—those special units sponsored by industries 
and business firms—will be considered for summer training on 
an individual basis. In this way, cooperating firms will not 
suffer undue hardship through the simultaneous absence of 
groups of key specialists. 

Composite groups, formerly a catch-all for unassigned Re- 
servists of all branches, will be eliminated as rapidly as possible. 
In their stead, training units will be organized which will pro- 
vide branch training on a unit basis—outside the mobilization 
requirements of the Reserve. In these units, officers and en- 
listed men will be trained in particular assignments, within 
their own branches of service. For example, a training unit 
might be organized under the T/O of a Headquarters and 
Headquarters Company, Infantry Regiment, to include 15 offi- 
cers and 160 enlisted men of the Infantry who, in the composite 
group, may have had training only in subjects common to all 
branches. 

In localities where there are only small numbers of active 
Reservists of one arm or branch, they may be assigned to the 
nearest training unit that provides training in their special- 
ties—or they may be transferred to another branch of service. 
In the event of an emergency, training units will furnish quali- 
fied fillers or replacements in Reserve, National Guard, or 
Regular Army units. When the active Reserve has been 
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mobilized, the training units also will become the nuclei of 
additional support units. 

As a further step in advance planning, the Department of 
the Army is issuing individual mobilization assignments to Re- 
serve officers qualified for key positions in high level installa- 
tions, such as the Department of the Army; Office, Chief, 
Army Field Forces; headquarters of the numbered Armies in 
the zone of interior. Reservists selected (with the assistance 
of Army commanders) for these key positions will be placed in 
units or given specialized training, at the discretion of Army 
commanders. They may qualify for training pay by meeting 
the requirements of the category in which they are placed. 

Under the new plan, branch training will be provided for 
the following types of Reserve units: Antiaircraft Artillery, 
Chemical, Armored Cavalry, Coast Artillery, Engineers, Field 
Artillery, Infantry, Medical, Ordnance, Quartermaster, Signal, 
Transportation, Intelligence, Bands, Adjutant General, Military 
Police, Civil Affairs (Military Government), Historical, Train- 
ing Divisions, Station Complements (Induction Stations and 
Reception Centers), Special Services Companies, and Logistical 
Divisions. 

Logistical divisions, an innovation in the Reserve program, 
will offer assignments for officers of all grades. As the basic 
unit of the various services, the logistical division will be a 
nucleus around which a balanced service force may be quickly 
built. Under a flexible organizational plan, adjustable to 
various missions, it will provide staff training for Reserve 
officers of many branches. The fully manned logistical divi- 
sion will contain sufficient service troop elements for the sup- 
port of an independent corps. 

Impetus has been given to the ORC program by the passage 
of inactive duty pay legislation. Available funds indicate that 
Reservists can be reasonably assured of drill pay during the 
remainder of fiscal year 1949. However, appropriation limita- 
tions in the FY 1950 budget may put this on a priority basis. 
In order to determine priorities for inactive duty pay, the 
Department of the Army has classified all ORC units according 
to type and need for training: Category I, units requiring the 
maximum amount of training yearly—48 home drills plus 15 
days’ active field duty; Category II, units requiring 24 drills 
a year; Category III, units requiring 12 drills a year; Category 
IV, units requiring 4 drills a year; and Category V, specialized 
units needing a minimum of military training and for which 
no pay has been authorized. 
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First to be paid will be members of those units scheduled 
to provide direct support to the Mobile Striking Force; and 
their training will be guaranteed before that of other units, 
Next in priority are members who have mobilization assign- 
ments to Regular Army units as filler replacements and who 
can attend the required training sessions. Next are those in 
ORC divisions which have attained Class B status. Any funds 
remaining after payment of those groups will be allocated to 
other ORC units and to individuals outside the Mobile Striking 
Force. Priorities will be governed by the respective training 
categories and the number of assemblics authorized. Where 
funds are not available to pay for all duty training, payments 
will be made on a pro rata basis. For example, if there is avail- 
able only twenty-five per cent of the amount needed to pay all 
members and units in this group for all authorized assemblies, 
they will be paid for only twenty-five per cent of the assemblies 
authorized. 

Members in Category IV who have mobilization assignments, 
or who are filler replacements for Regular Army units, will 
be paid according to the individual training category in which 
they are placed by Army commanders. All training units will 
be in category IV. 


Training category assignments do not limit the number of 
assemblies a unit may hold in the yearly period, but do limit 
the number for which payment may be made. Additional as- 
semblies are encouraged, and individuals attending them will 
receive inactive duty credit to the maximum annual amount 
allowable. 


_AID 





ARMY SCHOOL INFLUENCE 


Army schools have an influence far beyond the immediate understand- 
ing of those who are undergoing instruction. For at these schools is in- 
culeated the doctrine that we of the military profession do not own the 
Army; rather, the people own the Army, and we are a part of the people. 
We are here to serve a Nation that represents the greatest human achieve: 
ment in history. As long as we try to serve the Nation in this spirit, there 
will be no question of the efficiency of our public relations. 


GENERAL OF THE ARMY DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
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UNIFYING SERVICE 
PAY SYSTEMS 


By 


CAPTAIN Davin W. Jones, Jr. 


NEW system for paying military personnel of the Army 

and the Air Force, to become effective 1 July 1949, has 
been announced by the Secretary of Defense. The plan, adopted 
after more than a year of study by joint personnel groups, 
is essentially the same as that now used by the Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard. In effect, it establishes a uniform 
pay system for all of the Armed Forces. 

The new plan enables a soldier or airman to be paid promptly 
and accurately, regardless of his location or frequency of 
transfer. It reduces considerably the amount of paper work 
required of disbursing officers; it insures accurate and efficient 
registration of allotments; and it provides greater mobility 
of pay records and equipment. Records and rosters are pre- 
pared by machine units, insofar as possible. 

The new system is so organized that all information per- 
taining to a serviceman’s pay is always at hand, centralized on 
his Military Pay Record in the finance office. The serviceman 
may draw all his current pay, or he may choose to draw only 
what he needs and let the balance remain in his drawing ac- 
count. Upon transfer, he carries his pay record, or it is mailed 
to his new assignment, so, that his record is instantly available 
for payment at the new station. Upon extended absence from 
his home station, such at detached service for schooling, his 
pay record would also accompany him. 

Every six months a new pay record card will be initiated, 
showing the accumulated balance to that date. The old pay 
record card will be sent to the Army Finance Center in St. 
Louis, where the records of both Army and Air Force personnel 
will be audited and maintained permanently. 





CAPTAIN DAVID W. JONES, Jr., FD, is on duty in Management Division, 
Office, Chief of Finance, U. S. Army. 
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Since the disbursing officer will maintain pay records for 
each officer and enlisted man, the cumbersome organizational 
pay rolls for enlisted men, currently used, will be eliminated. 
Under the old pay roll system, many enlisted men encountered 
delays in receiving their pay at the end of the month because 
they inadvertently committed a minor error in signing, and 
were therefore “red-lined.” The new system simplifies the pro- 
cess of getting paid and makes it more dignified. 

Personnel officers will notify the disbursing officer of any 
changes in the pay status of enlisted men, and the disbursing 
officer will make appropriate changes on the pay record. Officers 
may personally certify changes in their own pay status. Actual 
payments will be made in the units from a Pay Roll Money 
List—a roster listing the officers or enlisted men (or both), 
with amounts in even dollars accrued to their credit. Individuals 
may draw any amount in even dollars from this total. Across- 
the-board payments in the unit will be made by agent finance 
officers, as at present. The serviceman may arrange to have 
a fixed amount paid each month, by check, to a bank or other 
designated recipient, up to the total amount of his salary, to 
the nearest even dollar. 

In order to test the new plan and perfect operating pro- 
cedures, a complete T/O Finance Disbursing Section has been 
moved to Fort Belvoir, Virginia, to conduct a pilot operation. 
This unit maintains a full set of dummy records on selected 
Engineer troops at Fort Belvoir. It follows all the steps in the 
new process, omitting only the actual cash payments. 

A new technical manual and an extensive training program 
are being prepared for personnel officers and disbursing off- 
cers throughout the Army. New equipment will be supplied 
to the field well before the new plan goes into effect. From 
time to time, a bulletin, “Operation Pay Plan,” will disseminate 
timely information and instructions to all finance offices. 


The new plan is the result of studies that began in 1946, 
when a board of officers recommended adoption of a system 
based primarily on that of the Navy. In November 1947, a sub- 
committee of the Armed Services Personnel Board was ap- 
pointed to devise a uniform pay system for all services. The 
committee submitted its plan in May 1948, and the Board 
recommended its adoption. In July 1948, the Army and Air 
Force Finance Chiefs were given the responsibility for imple- 
menting the new system; and after minor changes, it was an- 
nounced by the Secretary of Defense in January 1949, 
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. DIGEST OF SPEECHES 


al 
od. Extracts from Army Day addresses. Hereafter, 
ed Armed Forces Day (date to be announced) will 
ise replace Army Day, Navy Day, and Air Force Day. 
nd 
0 Secretary Royall: 
HIGH MORALE IN TODAY’S ARMY 
ny; All of you will remember the de- in numbers; and, finally, there has been 
ng mobilization hysteria of 1945 and 1946. a reduction of reenlistments as well as 
rs But only our Department really knows  enlistments—by a careful screening that 
al how that period ate into the body and augurs well for an even greater in- 
soul of the Army—how it disorganized crease in efficiency. 
cy units, how it decreased efficiency, how This enlistment situation is a remark- 
by it complicated sound discipline, and, able one, in view of the unprecedented 
als most of all, how it impaired both the _ size of the present Army and the num- 
morals and the morale of the troops. ber of men that must be enlisted each 
S3- Since those days we have worked to month. Most outstanding is the-number 
ce rebuild spirit and efficiency—in many of reenlistments. During the four 
ve respects to build almost from scratch. months from October 1948 to January 
It has been much like restoring a city’s 1949, about 70,000 men reenlisted in the 
er facilities and normal life after a devase Army. Theirs was a purely voluntary 
to tating fire. But, as is so often the case action, taken after their own experience 
with a city so rebuilt, today’s Army in the Army. This average of 17,000 
stands strong and new and vigorous and or 18,000 a month is the greatest reen- 
"O- forward-looking. All the Army indicia— _listment record of any military service 
en the marks which can tell the story— of this or any other nation in time of 
n are good. The medical statistics dis- peace. 

K close better average Army health than Our Army is well led, by military 
ed . § ever before. The number of untoward men of experience and character and 
he incidents—including courts martial, ab- patriotism, from General Bradley down 

sences without leave, venereal infec- to the young lieutenants picked from 
tions, and other similar derelictions— civilian life by the keenest kind of 
m are now down about 50 per cent from competitive process. These Army of- 
fi- the unfortunate demobilization high. ficers, particularly those of the higher 
a An even more important indication of | grades, are for the most part modest 
the morale and spirit in the Army—and men who believe in and practice the 
m of the feeling of American young men American governmental principle of the 
te toward the Army—is found in the en- supremacy of civilian authority over 
listment and reenlistment figures. They the military. The United States Army, 
have grown so rapidly since last sum- and our entire Military Establishment, 
6, mer that, first, the draft was suspended; offers itself to the people of this coun- 
- then voluntary enlistments were limited try as a preventive against war. 
b« The Honorable Kenneth C. Royall, Secretary of the Army 
in an Army Day address, Chicago 
‘ Secretary Symington: 
d IT TAKES THE ENTIRE TEAM 
ir There has been talk of the Air Force statement, which I have repeated in talks 
es thinking that we could do the job alone. many times all over the United States: 
Nothing could be farther from the The Air Force has never claimed that 
ae truth. The Air Force position has been, a strategic air offensive alone could win 
and is, in accord with the following any possible future war. We know no 
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war will be won until our fighters roam 
at will over an aggressor’s country in 
the daytime. To accomplish this, we 
need a fine Army and a fine Navy. 
These fighter. pilots also know that, 
as they roam the skies, for final victory 
they must see their own ground forces 
moving under them over the land in 
question. They know too that, although 


many of these ground troops will he 
flown in by planes, most of them mug 
be carried to other countries in ships, 
To that end our great Navy must he 
certain to keep the sea lanes clear. 

The strength, the resolution and the 
common sense of the American people 
have gone into the building of the 
whole team. 


The Honorable W. Stuart Symington, Secretary of the Air Force 
in an Army Day address, Montgomery, Alabama 


Assistant Secretary Koehler: 


FACTS, NOT HEADLINES, SPELL UNIFICATION 


We of the Armed Services are work- 
ing in full harmony to coordinate all 
our undertakings. Unfortunately, har- 
mony and accomplishment do not make 


news; dissention and frustration do. 
Many people have made_ statements 
about the deficiencies, of the three 


Armed Services and the alleged failure 
of unification which they never would 
have made had their knowledge been 
broader and deeper. 

Temporary shifts in the superiority 
of a weapon over its counter have 
been recurring throughout history, and 
they are taking place today. Their most 
important result is to bring into play 
the forces which reverse the situation. 
Examples are—the ever shifting su- 


periority between bomber and _ fighter, 
between aircraft and antiaircraft artil 
lery, between armor-piercing projectiles 
and protective armament, between tank 
and antitank ordnance. Probably never 
before in peacetime has a more intel 
ligent effort been made constantly to 
improve the quality and performance of 
the weapons used by all three services 

While it has been true that without 
a Navy or an Air Force our war 
might well have been lost, it is an axiom 
that none could have been won without 
the land forces which the Army alone 
can muster . . . to overwhelm the land 


forces of any enemy and_ ultimatelr 
control the home territory of that 
enemy. 


The Honorable John T. Koehler, Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
in an Army Day address, Syracuse, New York 


General Collins: 


MAINTAINING HIGH ARMY STANDARDS 


We have been able to bring the Regu- 
lar Army up to strength without lower- 
ing our standards. The Army doesn’t 
want to lower its standards. It wants 
to attract high caliber men. Like at- 
tracts like. A high caliber Army will 
attract high caliber recruits. A low cali- 
ber Army will attract low caliber re- 
cruits. The equipment and techniques 
of our modern scientific Army require 
quick-thinking, efficient men. It is no 
place for the dimwit or the mentally 
weak. With low standards, not only 
does efficiency drop to the point where 
the job suffers, but morale and dis- 


cipline drop accordingly; and a vicious 
downward spiral is induced. 

After a recent speech, an able busi 
nessman said to me: “I agree with every: 
thing you say, except about standards. 
I believe the Army ought to take these 
backward boys and give them proper 
discipline and training, so as to make 
them useful citizens.” 

This gentleman expressed a basic public 
misconception of the role of the Army. 
Many persons feel that the Army, with 
its traditions of honor, fidelity, and 
patriotism, is a fine place in which to 
straighten out juvenile delinquents and 
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educate illiterates. Although I agree 
that a tour of Army service would be 
good for any boy, it is a grave error to 
assign to our Army a peacetime mission 
of education or social reform. There 
are far better devices among the civilian 
elements of our Nation ... by which to 
raise the standards among our youth of 
low mental, physical, and moral levels. 
If a boy’s family and the civilian com- 
munity, in 18 or 19 years of his life, 
have not been able to make a man of 
him, it is too much to ask our Army 
to do it in a few months, or even in 
three years. 

We would pay dearly in efficiency for 
a social reform mission. For the very 
presence of an Army can be justified 
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only because of the possibility that it 
may be needed to win battles in war. 
In any future war, the first battles had 
better be won quickly and efficiently— 
or the war may be lost. If we are go- 
ing to get the most out of the great 
expense of maintaining an Army, we had 
better insist on getting our money’s 
worth—the ability to win battles. 

However, in spite of our feeling that 
the Army should not become an agency 
of social reform, we in the military do 
not foreswear our social responsibilities. 
We appreciate the fundamental respon- 
sibilities we have for the well-being of 
the young men entrusted to our care, 
and we provide social, moral, and spirit- 
ual guidance for them. 


General J. Lawton Collins, Vice Chief of Staff 


General Devers: 


in an Army Day address, Pittsburgh 


READINESS TRAINING FOR RESERVE COMPONENTS 


We must have forces in being, ready 
to take to the field on a moment’s notice. 
Lacking a large Regular Army, . . . we 
must have trained reserves who can as- 
sume their mobilization assignments now. 
The training program for the Organ- 
ized Reserve Corps and the National 
Guard must have teeth in it—it must be 
realistic and practical. It must provide 
the professional equipment needed to 
make the members of our civilian com- 
ponents effective soldiers when they lay 
down their civilian ocupations and take 
up arms in defense of their country. 

The Regular Army takes to the field 
first, providing time for the mobilization 
of the civilian components. The Na- 
tional Guard and units of the Organ- 
ized Reserve Corps follow, according to 
established priorities. Other ORC units 
will form the nucleus for the organiza- 
tion and training of additional units, to 
be manned by personnel new to the 
Army, or by the reserves, under a sys- 
tem of volunteers or Selective Service. 

It is the job of the Regular Army to 
organize and train its own units, and 
either to train or to supervise the train- 
ing of the civilian components. Our 


common denominator in the construe- 
tion of this three-part establishment is 
the division. To undertake our mini- 
mum security missions with a reasonable 
degree of safety, we would require a 
force in being of 18 divisions—12 Regu- 
lar Army and 6 National Guard, with 
supporting elements from the ORC. 
The budget for 1950 will enable us to 
approach this goal, when our contem- 
plated force will be ten divisions at 
full strength, together with 59 battal- 
ions—backed by a National Guard of 
325,000 and an Organized Reserve of 
230,000. Not all of this civilian compo- 
nent strength, however, will be included 
in our emergency security force. Some 
Guard and Reserve divisions will be 
ready on M-Day, or at specified periods 
thereafter, according to a pre-arranged 
time schedule. 

Since our Regular Army divisions are 
those that would take initial action in 
a major emergency, or that would be 
employed in a situation which does not 
warrant calling out reserve forces, we 
are concentrating on making them 
second to none in combat readiness. 


General Jacob L. Devers, Chief, Army Field Forces 


in an Army Day address, Atlanta 
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Lieutenant General Wedemeyer: 


TOWARD MAXIMUM MILITARY EFFECTIVENESS 


At the end of World War II we had 
achieved military success. However, 
there remained much to be done to in- 
sure that our people would reap the 
benefits of a hard-earned victory. Un- 
fortunately this was not recognized. 
After VJ day our military strength 
dwindled to such a degree that today 
we find ourselves comparatively weak. 
We are accepting calculated risks in the 
performance of world-wide tasks. 

The Army today totals approximately 
667,000 men. Let us compare this 
strength with that of the armies of 
other great powers: China, 1,750,000; 
Russia, 3,200,000; Great Britain, 415,000; 
India, 300,000; Turkey, 450,000; France, 
550,000; and Spain, 422,000. One might 
think that 667,000 trained and coura- 
geous Americans should be capable of 
providing a lot of security. I agree 
that an Army of this size, if available 
for the primary function, could and 
would provide considerable security. 

There are about 275,000 men, or more 
than 40 per cent of the entire Army, 


on occupation duties in Germany, Aus 
tria, Trieste, Japan, and Korea 
police and administrative duties in war. 


ravaged lands, duties not normally con. 


sidered military responsibilities. 

The remainder of the Army is at 
home, but there are only a few units 
available for combat. As a matter of 
fact, we have about 280,000 men in the 
United States engaged primarily in carry. 
ing out important administrative tasks 
and in supporting our occupation forces 
overseas. It is essential that such ac 
tivities as schools, training of replace. 
ments, recruiting, National Guard and 
Organized Reserve training, industrial 
mobilization, intelligence _ activities, 
planning, scientific research and develop. 
ment, and a_ thousand-and-one other 
essential tasks continue. All of this 
adds up to the fact that today we have 
approximately 115,000 men _ organized 
into five divisions, with combat support: 
ing units, that could be _ deployed 
quickly to meet an emergency involving 
the security of our country. 


From an Army Day address by Lieutenant General Albert C. Wedemeyer 
Deputy Chief of Staff, United States Army, at Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lieutenant General Walter Bedell Smith: 
MILITARY ASSISTANCE AND THE NORTH ATLANTIC PACT 


Certainly, in the North Atlantic Pact, 
we are welding into one coordinated 
body the fighting strength of many na- 
tions. We are setting up a defense com- 
mittee that will map and plan defenses 
against possible aggressors. Toward this 
goal the signatories to the pact have 
agreed to take such measures of self- 
help and mutual aid as are within their 
means. They have committed them- 
selves to closer economic relationships 
in order to erect the strongest defense 
structure possible, without endangering 
the recovery efforts which are now be- 
ginning to pay off. 

It is obvious that a treaty, of itself, 
will discourage aggression only to the 
extent that it has the practical means 
to do so. In agreeing to this provision 
of the pact, the United States did not 
commit itself to any specific program of 
rearming its associates. The clause 


calls for continuous and effective self- 
help. It also calls for mutual aid; 
which means that every one of the 
members of the compact will help the 
others to their fullest capabilities. 

In fulfillment of this provision of the 
treaty, the President proposes to ask for 
a new military assistance program. The 
program will gather together and co 
ordinate all the military assistance we 
are giving, not only to the Atlantic Paet 
members, but to other countries as well, 
under our policy of strengthening free 
nations against aggression. This means 
only that we are recognizing facts. 

The Atlantic Pact stands today as 4 
hard core of strength to safeguard in 
ternational security while the United 
Nations gathers the experience and the 
means to insure peace and security oD 
a universal basis. 


Lieutenant General Walter Bedell Smith, former Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union, now First Army Commander, at New York 
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